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the Sierra de Aconquija, however, drain into the Rio Dulce>
which manages to proceed some distance beyond the region before
it gets lost; and the ranges in Salta Province provide sufficient
water to enable the Juramento and the Bermejo to make their
way, as already seen, right across the Chaco.

The most important factor in the rainfall of the region is the
more or less permanent low-pressure system over the Chaco.
In summer this becomes intense, and easterly winds then bring
rain to the eastern slopes of the mountains, the western slopes and
the tectonic valleys remaining dry. The outlying ranges thus
represent islands of fairly well-watered land in a region otherwise
arid. The northern part of the pre-cordiileran belt in Tucuman,
Salta and Jujuy receives more rain than the southern, since it is
narrower and nearer the region of heavy tropical rains. Above
10,000 to 12,000 feet the surface is too high to receive any rain
from the east, and the only moisture deposited on the lofty
volcanoes along the Puna wall is brought by occasional winter
depressions from the south-west, that is, from the Pacific. The
Pampean hinterland between the Sierra de Cordoba and the
Rio Colorado gets an uncertain rainfall from the various sources
that account for the precipitation on the Pampa and in Uruguay
(see p. 158). Its western section lies on the great arid wedge
that stretches from Northern Chile into Patagonia, and most of
the very scanty rain in that section is due to local atmospheric
disturbances. In its eastern parts (in S. Luis and La Pampa)
the cultivation of crops, which has been pushed thither beyond the
borders of the Pampa proper, is peculiarly liable to suffer from
irregularities in the rainfall, none too great at any time there.
These districts are on the margin of cultivation owing to the
climatic factor, just as are the western parts of Kansas and
Nebraska in the United States. Droughts of a disastrous kind
are by no means uncommon.

In the pre-cordilleran region irrigation is accordingly of
supreme importance to agriculture, and such settlements as exist
are all at points where stream water can be used to supplement
the rainfall. In the bolsons and valles the fact that the streams
descend from the west, that is, from the slopes facing east, has
caused the alluvial cones to advance across the depressions and
the settlements to be established along the eastern sides. It
is obvious, also, that the pasture lands adjoining these valleys will
be situated up the mountains flanking the valleys to the west and
will be more valuable in summer than in winter.

The intense daily heating which takes place in the bolsons
among the mountains and in the steppe lands between the
mountains and the Pampa, causes strong winds, generally from